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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF BRUSSELS.: 





Brussets 1s the chief city of the kingdom of Belgium, and 
one of the principal towns in Europe. Various opinions have 
been entertained respecting the origin of its name ; according 
to the Flemings, it is derived from Broekselen, bridge on the 
Senne, or Broekselle, chapel near the bridge, whilst others 
derive it from Bruysel, a nest of swans, o account of the 
number of those birds which were formerly found in the 
adjacent marshes; according to the Walloons, the name is 
obtained from Brouissailles, bushes or brambles, the spot 
being formerly covered with wood. Nothing certain, how- 
ever, is known respecting its etymology, though many rea- 
sons have been adduced in favour of each of these opinions. 
The town had no existence in the seventh century, but 
appears to have originated in a little island of the river Senne, 
on which St. Gery, the Bishop of Cambray, built a chapel; 
he died in 619, and the island still bears his name. 
Charles, brother to Lothario, king of France, chose this 
place as his residence, and in 980 erected a castle in one 
of the islands formed by the Senne, in which he continued 
to reside till 991, when he quitted it with the intention of 
dethroning Hugues Capet, the usurper of the French 
throne. He was, however, made prisoner in the town of 
Laon, and died a captive. Gerberge, the daughter of 
Charles, inherited the county of Brussels, and married 
Lambert, the Count of Louvain, so that the two counties 
beeame the property of the same master, Louvain having 
the supremacy, and being the capital. The frequent 
residence, however, of Lambert and Gerberge at the castle 
of Brussels attracted thither a great number of strangers. 
In 1012, Count Lambert commenced the ereetion of a 
splendid church here, and caused the body of St, Gudule 


to be removed to Brussels, of which she henceforth beeame | 


the patron saint. St. Gudule was a celebrated virgin, who 
lived in the seventh century; she was brought up at the 
Abbey of Nivelle, under St. Gertrude, the daughter of 
Pepin, and died about 712, at Ham, whenee her body was 
removed to Moorzel, a village on the Scheldt, and thence 
to Brussels. During the tenth century, the trade of the 
neighbouring towns of Bruges and Ghent began to extend, 
and the clothiers sent large quantities of goods to Cologne; 


this contributed to the increase of Brussels, as it was | 


situated on the direct road between these towns, and | 


formed a halting-place for the carriers with their horses, 

In 1015, Henry the Elder succeeded Lambert, and in 
1038 Otto succeeded his father Henry, and died without 
an heir. In 1040, Lambert Balderic, brother of Henry, 
became Count of Louvain and Brussels, and to him 


| First. 


Brussels may be said to be indebted for its rank as a town, | 


as in 1044 he caused the portion then existing to be en- 
closed by a stone wall, and fortified with towers. 

During the twelfth century, Brussels increased so much 
in consequence of the number of strangers drawn there by 
the manufacture of cloth, that it began to rival the neigh- 
bouring town of Ghent. It was also famous for the 
manufacture of armour, and its cuirasses were considered 
particularly strong. The quantity of charcoal furnished 
by the adjacent forest of Soigny, likewise attracted many 
founders from the banks of the Sambre and the Meuse, 
where iron-mines had been explored long before the dis- 
covery of coal-pits. 

A new wall round the town was commenced in 1357, 
and not completed till 1383. In this wall were seven 
gates, called Halle, Namur, Louvain, Schaerbeke, Laeken, 
Flandres, and Anderlecht, the names of which are still 
retained, though the buildings are no longer standing. 
The cireumference of Brussels at that period was about five 
miles. In later times the Spaniards fortified the town, 
outside the enclosure of the walls, on the modern system. 

In 1553, Brussels witnessed the assembly of seven 
crowned heads, who were entertained by Charles the Fifth 
under a large tree in the forest of Soigny: amongst these 
princes was Muley Hassem, king of Tunis. It was in this 
city also, in 1555, that Charles the Fifth resigned his 
dominions to his son, Philip the Second, during whose 
reign were perpetrated the atrocities of the Duke of Alva. 
This sanguinary tyrant came to Brussels in 1567 as Captain- 
General of the Netherlands, and in the attempt to esta- 
blish the Inquisition, and to destroy the liberties of the 
people, tortured, pang: burnt, or beheaded great numbers 
of the nobility and citizens, who were aceused of Protestant- 
ism or of rebellion. 


| 


Brussels appears to have been several times a place of 
refuge for sovereigns. Charles the Fifth, Duke of Lorraine, 
being driven from his territory by the French, repaired 
here in 1649; Christina, having abdicated the crown of 
Sweden, arrived at Brussels in 1654; and to this city, when 
driven out of England by Cromwell, came Charles the 
Second, accompanied by his brother the Duke of York, 
afterwards James the Second. 

In 1695, Brussels was bombarded by the French under 
Marshal Villeroy, in the vain hope of making William the 
Third of England raise the siege of Namur. 

In 1704, the streets were first lighted with lanterns, and 
in the following year tea, which had hitherto been only sold 


| at the apothecary's shops, came into general use as a beve- 


rage. The Duke of Marlborough entered Brussels, in 
1706, at the head of his victorious army, and appointed his 
brother Governor of the Low Countries for Charles the 
Third; and Peter the Great visited the city in 1717. 

The Battle of Fontenoy took place May llth, 1745. 
The Duke of Cumberland retired to Brussels, and was 
followed by the French, who captured the city at the be- 
ginning of 1746, after a siege of twenty days. Four years 
afterwards the French were replaced by the Austrians, the 
Low Countries having been given up by treaty to Maria 
Theresa. 

During the war which sueceeded the French Revolution, 
Brussels was taken possession of by the French, and its 
sacred edifices appropriated to secuiar purposes. One of 
the churches was made the Temple of what was miscalled 
Law, and the others were desecrated in various ways. After 
the fall of Napoleon, the Low Countries were formed into a 
kingdom, of which William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
was the first king. He was proclaimed May 17th, 1815, 
and entered Brussels the 30th of the same month. 

In 1830, Brussels became the scene of another revolu- 
tion: the inhabitants rose against the Dutch troops who 
garrisoned the city, and ufter several days’ fighting, suc- 
ceeded in expelling them. The result was, that the reign- 
ing family was deprived of the throne of the Netherlands ; 
and Belgium, being separated from Holland, was made a 
separate kingdom, at the head of which was placed Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, under the title of Leopold the 
He began his reign July 21st, 1831. 


Brussels has produced but few men of distinguished 
talents. Charles the Seventh, Emperor of Germany, was 
born in this city in 1697; and the French poet, Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau, died here in 1741. Here also, Lesley, 
the faithful adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, expired in 
1596. The principal native artists were Vandermeulen, 
the companion and flatterer of Louis the Fourteenth, who 


| was born in 1634, and studied under Peter Snayers; Van 





Tilburg, born in 1625; and John, called Velvet Breughel, in 
1589, who excelled in flowers and landscapes. 


SITUATION AND CLIMATE, 


Bavssz ts is situated 4° 15' East longitude, and 50° 51’ 
North latitude. The climate, compared with that of Paris, 
is cold; but compared with that of London, it is warmer in 
summer, and colder in winter, The air, although humid, is 
healthy; fogs are seldom seen, and are never of long dura- 
tion. The greatest degree of heat in ordinary summers, is 
284 degrees of Réaumur (96 of Fahrenheit), and the great- 
est cold of ordinary winters, 5 degrees of Réaumur. below 
the freezing point (21 of Fahrenheit). During very 
severe winters, the thermometer has descended, for one or 
two days, as low as 18 degrees of Réaumur below the 
frossing etn or 8 degrees below the freezing point of 
Fahrenheit. 

According to observations which have been made, it rains 
on an asp Bey Brussels, half the days in the year. 
Snow very se falls more than two feet in depth, and 
the ice is rarely more than a foot in thickness. Storms are 
by no means uent, as they usually disperse over the 
neighbouring forest of Soigny. The dampest, and the 
most unhealthy months, are February, March, April, Octo- 
ber, November, and December. The greatest number of 


deaths are during the first three of months. One 
thirtieth of the inhabitants die every year, and very few 
persons exceed the age of seventy-five years, In 1794, 
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the population of Brussels amounted to 110,000, but it 
afterwards decreased to 60,000. Its —— population, 
including the suburbs, may be estimated at about 100,000. 


EXTENT, STREETS, &c. 


BrvssE ts is situated partly on a hill, and partly in a vale, 
on the banks of the little river Senne. The city is built in 
the form of a pear, the stalk of which is formed by the 
suburb outside the gate of Halle. Its greatest length from 
N.N.E. to 8.S.W., or from the Laeken Gate to the Halle 
Gate, is about a mile and a half; and its greatest breadth 
from E.S.E. to W.N.W., or from the Louvian Gate to the 
Flanders Gate, is abouta mile. The ancient portion of the 
city is built partly on the side of a hill, the surface of which 
is very irregular, and partly on the plain at the foot of this 
hill. The modern part, consisting of the Park, and the 
adjacent streets, occupies a flat surface at the top of the 
eminence. The streets in the former are narrow and 
irregular, and have no pavement for foot passengers; the 
carriage-way is laid with hard granite stone, and is very 
disagreeable to walk upon. Those in the latter are spa- 
cious and airy, and may vie ‘in grandeur with many at 
the west end of London. They are all lighted with gas, 
which was first used here in 1819. Mrs. Trollope says, 
“ No contrast in style and effect can be more perfect than 
that between the upper and lower town. The former is 
airy, gay, brilliant, and entirely modern; the latter, close, 
dark, sombre, and venerable.” 

3russels contains about 15,000 houses, the greater part 
of which are built of brick, covered with plaster, which 
requires constant recolouring. This is done with an argilla- 
ceous earth, of a light green hue, found near Namur, which 
produces a very pleasing appearance. With the exception 
of the modern streets near the Park, the houses are built 
on no uniform plan: those of the first class, having in front 
from ten to fourteen plate-glass windows on each floor, are 
frequently found in secondary streets, and even in lanes; 
and in the, best streets, large houses adjoin others of a 
very inferior description. The principal shops are in the 
streets between the Grande Place and the Place Royale. 
The stillness which pervadcs the streets at night forms a 
singular contrast to the bustle of London, at the same period : 
the shops are usually shut, even in winter, at dusk; and at 
eight o'clock in winter, and ten in summer, scarcely an 
individual is to be seen in the streets. 


BOULEVARDS, 


Tue ramparts which formerly surrounded Brussels have 
been gradually demolished since 1818, and their site is now 
occupied by boulevards, which form a pleasing promenade. 
Those portions which are finished, consist of a handsome 
row of houses, with a double row of trees, and a coachway 
in the centre. 

At intervals round the town, are the various gates of the 
city, some of which are very ornamental. The principal is 
the Laeken Gate, consisting of one large and two small 
arches, on either side of which is a lodge. The angles 
formed by the central arch, and compartment over it, are 
adorned with basso-relievos. 


SQUARES, PARK, &c. 


Tue principal square in Brussels, and the most beautiful 
in Belgium, is the Prace Royaxe, (Royal Square,) 
situated at the upper part of the town. Its form is oblong, 
and it is surrounded by eight ranges of buildings, rising 
two stories in height, and remarkable for the regularity 
and beauty of their architecture. Six of these are de- 
tached, and the space between the other two is oecupied by 
the Church of Kaudenberg, the portico of which forms a 
noble object on the south-east side of the quadrangle. This 
beautiful square was erected in 1776 from designs by 
Guimard, and in imitation of the Great Square of Nancy. 

Adjoining the Place Royale is the Park, which is one 
of the finest public gardens in Europe. It was originally 
attached to the forest of Soigny, but was afterwards 
annexed to the Ducal Palace, since known under the name 
of the Burnt Court*.. This park was laid out as a pro- 


* This edifice occupied the site of the large buildings which now 
stand between the Place Royale and the Park. It was the palace 
of the sovereigns, and consisted of four piles of building. It was 
commenced in 1300, finished in 1452, and destroyed by fire in 1731 ; 
from this circumstance it took its name in later times. ‘The vaults 
which were attached to it still exist, itis said, beneath the Place 

\oyale. 





menade in 1774. It is about 540 yards in length and 380 
in breadth, and is surrounded by four handsome streets. 
The Rue Ducale, in which is the palace of the Prince of 
Orange, bounds it on the east side, and on the west side 
is the Rue Royale, which extends beyond the park ina 
straight line, as far as the Schaerbeke Gate. On the north 
side is the Rue de Brabant, with the Senate House; and 
on the south side is the Rue de Belle-Vue, in the centre 
of which stands the King’s Palace. 

The centre of the park is laid out asa garden in. the 
formal style of the last century, intersected in various direc- 
tions by wide walks, bordered by lofty trees, and inter- 
spersed with lawns, ornamented with statues. It is the 
favourite rendezvous of the fashionables, particularly in the 
afternoon. 

The GRanpe Pace, or Market Pace, situated neariy 
in the centre of Brussels, is distinguished by its antiquity, 
as well as by the architectural majesty and variety of the 
buildings which surround it. On one side is the Town 
Hall, extending nearly the whole length of the square, and 
opposite to that are several large houses, which, though 
sadly defaced during the Revolution at the elose of th 
last century, still exhibit vestiges of their ancient splendour. 
Amongst them is the Maison du Roi, or Bread House, 
originally used as a Town Hall. Pope Innocent II., and 
St. Bernard de Clairvaux, were entertained here in 1131. 
In 1518 the Bread House was rebuilt of stone, and re- 
stored in 1625 by the Infanta Isabella. No less than seven 
streets diverge from this square. Here the fairs are held, 
and the public executions take place. 

The Great Sasion is the largest, though not the 
handsomest, square in the city. It derived its name of 
sablon (sand), from the circumstance of its being formerly 
without pavement. In the centre is a fountain erected by 
Lord Bruce, an English nobleman, as a public expression 
of his gratitude for a residence of forty years in the city of 
Brussels. 

The Lirrte SABton, which is connected with the former 
by a short street, is planted with trees, and forms a pleasant 
promenade. Count d'Egmont, so celebrated in the history 
of the Netherlands, resided in a large mansion which stood 
in this square. 

St. Micuag.'’s Square, near the north extremity of 
the town, was erected in 1775 from designs by Fisco. It is 
surrounded by a double row of linden-trees, and the centre 
is laid out as a garden, in which are various monuments in 
honour of the citizens killed during the revolution in 1830, 


TUE KING'S PALACE 


Is situated at the south end of the Park. It is a hand- 
some edifice, two stories in height, having in the centre a 
portico, consisting of five arches, above which rise six 
columns of the Corinthian order, supporting an entablature 
and balustrade. This palace unites the two buildings 
which were erected in 1784, one as the residence of the 
Imperial Plenipotentiary to the Netherlands, and the other 
for the Secretary of State. In 1790 the Belgian Congress 
assembled in the former, and during the occupation of the 
Netherlands by the French it was the residence of the 
Prefects. Napoleon lodged here at the time he was First 
Consul. He also came here again in 1807 with Josephine, 
and in 1816 with Maria Louisa. The late king of the 
Netherlands made it his residence when he was at Brussels, 
and it is now oceupied by King Leopold. 


THE PALACE OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 


Is situated in the Rue Ducale, at the corner of the Park, 
and in sight of the Royal Palace. It is a freestone build- 
ing of two stories, with projecting wings. The exterior is 
very plain, the only ornaments being pilasters of the Ionic 
order, which separate the windows from each other, and 
support a simple entablature, The apartments are, how- 
ever, splendid; the floors are all curiously inlaid with 
various kinds of wood ; the ceilings exhibit rich specimens of 
stucco work; the furniture is of the most elegant descrip- 
tion; and the walls are hung with fine pictures by Vandyck, 
Rubens, Snyders, and other eminent Flemish painters. 
Mrs. Trollope thus describes her visit to this edifice in 
1833. “The Palace of the Prince of Orange is not only 
the first object of admiration in the capital of Belgium, but 
would, I presume, be considered in every part of the world 
as a finished model of a splendid palace. It is not large, 
but, I think, it may be called ong ct in magnificence and 
in taste; at least, i can imagine nothing superior to tlie 
197—2 
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superb elegance of the furniture and decorations. The 
date of its completion is 1828, when it was immediately 
inhabited by the Prince and Princess. 

“It is certainly not easy to conceive a more striking occa- 
sion for meditation on the uncertainty of human affairs, 
than that which the sight of this gorgeous, yet desolate, 
palace suggests. In 1828 the princely founder took 
assured possession of its marble halls, and in 1830 they 
knew him no longer! 

“ Every thing within the palace is kept in the most perfect 
order; the visiters, who throng to see it, walk over the 
inlaid floors in list shoes, which are furnished by the guide, 
who watches every individual with jealous attention, lest 
the envelope should slip aside, and vulgar shoe-leather 
approach the beautiful parquet. The boudoir of the prin- 
cess is stated to be exactly as she left it, and it has in 
truth every appearance of being so. The magnificent 
chiffoniers, the pretty collection of gems, even the 
writing-table of the banished lady, remain as she left 
them. The pens, stained with ink, still hang suspended 
in their golden cradles, and sundry sheets of paper, edged 
with black, show that she was still in mourning for her 
empress-mother; even her gloves, looking as if just drawn 
off her hands, lie on the table. There is something very 
melancholy in this. 

“ To describe each princely chamber, going on crescendo, 
as they do, in splendour, from the first to the last, is quite 
out of the question. It is useless to say that one room is 
lined with Italian marble; another hung with crimson 
velvet, bordered by fringe of gold; and a third, of which 
the violet-stained walls are sprinkled with stars of silver. 
To expatiate upon all this with the best skill I have, would 
fail to convey a just idea of this princely dwelling. 1 may, 
perhaps, do greater justice to its dazzling magnificence, if 
I confess, that for the first time in my life, in a mansion 
containing good pictures, the decorations and furniture 
made me forget them.” 

THE SENATE-HOUSE 

Is a noble edifice of stone, situated at the north end of the 
Park, exactly opposite the Royal Palace, so that a person 
standing in the middle walk of the Park, has a view of 
both these buildings. It was originally built in 1779, and 
consists of a centre with two extensive wings, forming 
three sides of a small square: the portico is formed by 
eight columns of the Ionic order, resting on five arches, 
and supporting a pediment in which is a fine piece of 
sculpture by Godecharle, representing Themis, the goddess 
of laws, denouncing crime, and protecting innocence. The 
exterior of the building was designed by Guimard, and the 
interior by M. Van der Straeton. The hall is spacious, 
and on each side of it is a splendid marble staircase; one 
leading to the Chamber of Peers,—a large and handsome 
room,—and the other to the Chamber of Deputies. The 
latter is a very elegant semi-circular theatre, fitted up with 
seats for the members, and surrounded by galleries, appro- 
priated to the ambassadors, the peers, and the public, who 
are admitted, both male and female, during the debates. 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE, OR TOWN HALL, 


Is situated in the market-place, and is certainly the finest 
Gothic building in Belgium. It was begun in 1401, but 
not finished till 1442. It is a square edifice, surrounding 
« court of the same form, and is built with a very hard 
stone. 
rises 364 feet in height, and is surmounted by a gilt statue 
of St. Michael, seventeen feet high. It consists of several 
stories, and is richly adorned with fretted-work. The 
principal entrance is immediately below this tower, which 
is not exactly in the centre of the building, one of the wings 
of the edifice having been rebuilt on rather a smaller scale 
after the bombardment of 1695. 
in front, that is, nineteen in each story, and two in the 
tower, and between them are niches intended for statues of 
the sovereigns, and other eminent personages of the Low 
Countries. 
about eighty small windows. 
small hexagon towers. 

The apartments, which were formerly occupied by the 
second Chamber of the States-General, and now by the City 
Government, are approached by a gallery, in which are whole 
length portraits, by Granger, of Philip the Good, Charles 
the Fifth, Philip the Second, Albert and Isabella, Philiv 





In the roof, which is covered with slates, are | f 
assemblies. 


This yast pile is flanked by | 
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the Fourth, and Charles the Second, who were all sovereigns 
of Brabant *. 

The ancient Treasury Chamber is now used for the 
solemnization of marriages; and the Great Hall, where the 
lottery was drawn, during the government of Austria, and 
which was likewise the scene of the installation of the 
States-General, is now employed as a ball-room at the city 
festivals. In one of the rooms is a picture, containing 
portraits of the persons who formed the Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1830. 


THE PALACE OF THE FINE ARTS, 


FormeErty called the Orange Palace, or the Old Court, is 
situated at the end of the Rue du Musée, a small street 
leading out of the Place Royale. 
this building was laid by William of Duyvenvoorde, in 
1346; but the property afterwards passed into the Orange 
family, and the palace was erected by the Count of Nassau, 
in 1502. After the fire in 1731, which destroyed the ancient 
palace, it became the residence of the Governor-General of 
the Low Countries. Charles of Lorraine, the governor, 
under Maria Theresa, rebuilt a considerable portion of it 
in 1744, and resided here till his death. Maria Christina, 
and Albert, afterwards occupied it till 1792, and the Arch- 
duke Charles, till the French entered the Netherlands. 
This palace now contains the Museum, the Library, and 
the Cabinet of Natural History. 

The front of the building was designed by Folte, and the 
sculpture with which it is decorated, by Delvaux. At the 
bottom of the principal staircase is a fine statue of Her- 
cules by Delvaux: the ceiling, painted by Verschoot, repre- 
sents Olympus surrounded by the Seasons, and the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. The ceiling of the first room is also 
painted by the same artist: this apartment is a rotunda, 
and the pavement in the centre is disposed in the form of 
a star, each ray of which is a different kind of marble from 
the other, but all brought from places in the Netherlands. 

The Musevum, which is on the first floor, consists of a 
tolerable collection of pictures, principally of the Flemish 
School. They are arranged in several rooms, but the prin- 
cipal apartment is a long gallery erected about ten years 
ago, divided at intervals by pillars, and lighted by windows 
in the roof. This gallery is 225 feet in length, 28 feet in 
breadth, and 27 in height. In addition to the pictures, 
there are several pieces of sculpture, particularly a fountain 
by Gripello, which is much admired, 

On the same floor is the Pusiic Lisrary, which con- 
sists of about a hundred thousand volumes, occupying 
seven large rooms, which were formerly the state apart- 
ments when the building was ‘inhabited as a palace. The 
manuscripts and books of the ancient library of Burgundy, 
which were saved from the fire in 1731, formed the founda- 
tion of this library, which was first opened to the public in 
1772, at a house in the Rue dIsabelle. It was afterwards 
removed to the Chancery near the Senate-house, and then 
to its present situation in 1797. During the occupation 
of the French, many of the manuscripts were taken away, 
but have been since restored. The library contains several 
curious missals, and some scarce specimens of early print- 
ing, many of which are splendidly illuminated. Amongst 
the manuscripts are the evangelists of the ninth century, 
and a Flemish Bible in 2 vols. of 1360. Here also is pre- 
served the first Flemish Bible, printed at Delft, 1477. 

The Castner of Natura History and PaiLosopay is 
on the ground-floor, and occupies several large apartments. 


! 
“ - ir’ | In the corridor are two immense planks, one hundred feet 
The most conspicuous object is the tower, which | 


in length, which were cut out of the same tree, grown at 
the Abbey of Villers. Here also are preserved a coat of 
mail which belonged to Charles the First of England; the 
horse on which the Infarfta Isabella made her entry into 
Brussels as sovereign of the Netherlands; the cradle of 
Charles the Fifth; and the horse which carried the Duke of 


| Alva six miles after it had been twice wounded. 


There are forty windows | 


The Museum, Library, and Cabinet, are open to the 
public two or three days in each week. 


* Brabant, of which Brussels is the capital, was one of the seven- 
teen United Provinces. Its deputies spoke first in the general 
According to tradition, it derived its name from Salvius 
Brabon, one of the army of Julius Caesar, who freed this country 
from a formidable giant, who resided at a fortress on the banks of 
the Scheldt, and cut off the hands of all passengers who went up 
the river without paying him tribute. It is said that he threw them 
ry across the river, and hence, according to the story, was derived 
the name of Antwerp, which occupies the site of this giant’s castle, 
hand-werpen being the Flemish for hand-thrown —See Saturvay 
Magazine, ‘‘ Antwerp,” Vol. 111., p. 170. : 


The first foundation of 
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BOTANIC GARDEN, BRUSSELS, 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN 


ForMERLY adjoined the Palace of the Fine Arts, but was 
removed about seven years ago to its present situation on 
the north side of the city, outside the Boulevards, between 
the Senne and the gate of Schaerbeke. The ground is 
admirably adapted for the purpose, and is laid out with 
great taste. On the north side is a splendid conservatory 
of the lonie order, containing a large collection of exotics, 
amongst which are some fine palm-trees. The centre is 
of acireular form, projecting from the other part of the 
building; and there are two handsome wings, each adorned 
with eight pillars. A steam-engine raises water from the 
canal to the top of the building. The Government makes 
an annual grant to this establishment, and the city supplies 
a similar sum, altogether about £1000. 

THB 


PALACE OF JUSTICE 


Is a large building in which the courts of law are held. 
The principal front is in the Palace Square, formerly called 
the Jesuits Square, as it occupies the site of the church 
which belonged to that body: it is adorned with a majestic 
portico finished in 1823, consisting of twelve stone columns 
supporting a triangular pediment. The Palace of Justice 
originally belonged tothe Jesuits, and has been successively 
occupied as a royal college, as barracks, and as a military 
hospital. Amongst the records preserved here is the cele- 
brated Golden Bull, which confirms the privileges of the 
inhabitants of Brabant, and is called golden, not only from 
its importance, but because the large seal attached to it is 
preserved in a gold box. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF 8ST. GUDULE 


Is the principal church in Brussels ; it was founded in 1010, 
and dedicated in 1047 to St. Michael, the original patron of 
the city; but the body of St.Gudule being transferred to 
the new church, it was called the Church of St. Michael 
and St. Gudule, and the latter name has, in the lapse of 
time, superseded the former. The present building was 
commenced in 1226, but not finished till 1273. ‘The towers 
were taken down in 1518, and others of greater height 
substituted. The Chapel of the Holy Sacrament was also 
rebuilt between 1534 and 1542, and the church itself un- 
derwent considerable repairs in 1720 and 1735. It is an 
elegant edifice of Gothic architecture, built in the form of a 
cross. The front is richly ornamented with sculpture, and 
flanked by two lofty towers. The interior is richly orna- 
mented. The nave is lofty, and is separated from the aisles 
by noble columns, against each of which is placed a statue, 





These statues represent our Saviour, 


ten feet in height. 
Near the 


the Virgin Mary, and the Twelve Apostles, 


| centre of the nave is the pulpit, an extraordinary specimen 


of oak carving, which formerly adorned the Jesuit’s church 
at Louvain; but, after the suppression of that order in 
1776, was presented by the Empress Maria Theresa to St. 


| Gudule. It was executed in 1699 by the famous Henry 


Verbruggen, of Antwerp. 

At the entrance of the choir, which is separated from the 
nave by a screen, are two statues of Faith and Temperance, 
brought from thé ancient Abbey of Grimberg: they were 
executed by Plumiers, who also sculptured the figures of 
our Saviour and St. Jerome, at the entrance of the nave. 
The grand altar is modern, having been executed in 1743, 
from designs by Donckers: it is of white marble, and of 
the Composite order. On one side of it is the mausoleum 
of the Dukes of Brabant, which was erected by the Arch- 
duke Albert: it is a handsome monument of black marble, 
surmounted by a bronzed copper lion, cast by J. de Mont- 
ford in 1610, and weighing six thousand pounds. It con- 
tains the ashes of John the Second, Duke of Brabant, who 
died in 1312; of his consort Margaret, the daughter of 
Edward King of England, who died in 1318; and of Philip 
the First, who died in 1430. On the other side of the 
altar is the tomb of the Archduke Ernest, who died in 
1595; it bears a statue of him in armour. 

The choir is adorned with several handsome monuments, 
and on féte days, is hung with several pieces of tapestry, 
representing subjects from the history of the hosts which 
were stabbed by the Jews, and which are carefully pre- 
served in this Cathedral. They are annually carried in a 
grand procession, which takes place on the Sunday after 


| the 13th of July. 


In St. Gudule were held the assemblies of the order of 
the Golden Fleece: the first was under its founder, Philip 
the Good, in 1435; the second under Philip the Handsome, 
in 1501; and the third under Charles the Fifth, in 1516. 

Brussels possesses many other churches, but none of 
them approaching St. Gudule in architectural splendour. 

Tae British Cuapzt, in which the service of the 
Church of England is performed every Sabbath, is situated 
at the end of the Rue du Musée. It is called the Chapelle 
de la Cour, having belonged formerly to the ancient palace, 
which has already been mentioned. It is a small but 
handsome building, with a gallery supported by pillars 
painted in imitation of marble. 


CEMETERIES, 


Tue cemeteries of the different parishes of Brussels were 
formerly, as in most other cities, attached to their respective 
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churches; and this circumstance has been by many per- 
sons considered one of the chief causes of various conta- 
gious disorders. The common people were buried in these 
cemeteries, the monks in their monasteries, the nobles and 
the wealthy in the churches; and the living were only sepa- 
rated from the dead by the stone placed over the grave. 
Soldiers and heretics were interred on the banks of the 
Senne, near the site of the Old Market-place ; and suicides 
and criminals were thrown upon the highways, as food for 
the dogs and birds of prey. It was not till the year 1784 
that the Emperor Joseph II. put an end to this mode of 
disposing of the dead, by opening burial-grounds outside 
of the town. There are now three; the first is outside the 
Halle Gate, the second beyond the Flanders Gate, and 
the third, which is the largest, beyond the Louvain Gate. 
In the latter is the monument of David, the celebrated 
French painter, who was buried here in 1826. Most of the 
ancient burial-grounds have been converted into open spaces. 
On that of St. Catherine is a smail building, in which 
bodies found drowned are exposed in order to be owned. 

Burials generally take place within forty-eight hours 
after death, and are performed with very little ceremony. 
The bodies even of persons in the middle ranks are put into 
very plain coffins, without any shroud, and conveyed to the 
cemetery at night unattended. 

GREAT BEGUINAGE. 
Tuts is the name of an establishment in Brussels, situated 
in the Rue de Lacken, and lately rebuilt on a very large 
scale, as the residence of the Beguin nuns. This Re of 
persons is little known, except in the Netherlands; it con- 
sists of females who make a simple vow of chastity, but are 
not compelled to remain in the single state, if disposed to 
quit it. Neither are they secluded as the generality of 
nuns, for they go out alone, and also receive the visits of 
their friends. Their origin is attributed to St. Begga, a 
sister of St. Gertrude; and there were Beguins at Vilvorde, 
as far back as the eleventh century. 
MANUFACTURES. 

Tae principal manufactures for which Brussels is cele- 
brated are lace and carpets. The lace made here is of two 
sorts, called English or Brussels lace, according to its 
ground, The best is very expensive; a single veil, of 
handsome pattern, costs about £40. This will not appear 
a very large sum, when the time taken in the manufacture 
is considered: a flower, about two inches in diameter, will 
oecupy one of the workwomen a whole day. 

Brussels was formerly famous for its tapestry, but this 
manufacture has been discontinued some years. The 
splendid specimens of this work which are annually ex- 
hibited in St. Gudule, were made during the last century. 

The carriages of this city are also noted for their ele- 
gance, and the hackney-coaches which ply in the streets 
are certainly superior to those of London and Paris. The 
carriage which belonged to Napoleon, and which was ex- 
hibited in London after the Battle of Waterloo, was built 
at Brussels. 

Brussels has also manufactories of printed cottons, hats, 
paper, glass, soap, starch, aqua-fortis, vitriol, sugar, and 
leather. 

PROMENADES. 
Witx the exception of the Park and the Boulevards, which 
have been already noticed, the ALL&e VeERrE, or Green 
Walk, is the most frequented promenade of Brussels. It 
is situated on the north side of the town, at a short distance 
from the Laeken Gate, and extends for about a mile along 
the side of the canal which goes to Mechlin and Antwerp ; 
it consists of four rows of fine linden-trees, which were 
planted in the seventeenth century. 

When Marshal Saxe besieged Brussels in 1746, his 
soldiers began cutting down the trees of the Allée Verte; 
but the ladies having sent a petition to him to spare them, 
he complied with their request and stopped the devastation. 
It was by this noble promenade that Buonaparte entered 
Brussels, July 21, 1803, as First Consul, mounted on a 
white horse, and preceded by 12,000 men. At the begin- 
ning of the Walk was a triumphal arch, in imitation of that 


of Vespasian at Rome, adorned with representations of 


his victories in Italy, and on each side was a spacious 
amphitheatre for the spectators. By this walk also William 








the First, King of the Netherlands, made his entry into | 


Brussels as sovereign, March 30, 1815, amidst the acela- 
mations of the people; and here, on the 11th of May, and 
on the 3rd of June, in the memorable year 1815, the 


Duke of Wellington, assisted by the Duke of Brunswick, 
reviewed the troops, who afterwards distinguished themselves 
at the Battle of Waterloo. 


Brussels also possesses a Theatre; a Royal Academy of 
Science and Belles-Lettres, founded in 1772 by Maria 
Theresa, Empress of Germany; a Floral Society; an 
Academy of Drawing, Sculpture, and Architecture; several 
Literary Clubs and Harmonic Societies; two English 
Libraries ; several Schools on the Madras system ; numerous 
Hospitals; upwards of twenty Fountains; and well-supplied 
Markets. 

The kitchen vegetable, called Brussels sprouts, is said 
to have originated in the vicinity of this city, where it has 
been cultivated for upwards of four hundred years. In 
the Horticultural Tour through Flanders, by a Deputa- 
tion of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, we meet 
with a description of the Frog Market. Our readers will 
be struck with the shameful cruelty shown in the mode 
of preparing the creatures for sale. “The Frog Maker 
would appear a novelty to the English visiter. The 
animals are brought alive in pails and cans, and are 
sold by tale. The frog-women are arranged on forms, like 
the oyster-wives in the Edinburgh fish-market; and like 
them they prepare the article for the purchaser on the spot: 
as the oyster-woman dexterously opens the shells with her 
gulley, the frog-woman shows no less adroitness, though 
more barbarity, in the exercise of her scissors: with these 
she clips off the hind limbs (being the only parts used), 
flaying them at the same time with great rapidity, and 
sticking them on wooden skewers. Many hundreds of the 
bodies of the frogs, thus cruelly mangled, may be seen 
crawling in the kennel, or lying in heaps till they are 
carried off in the dust-carts. The species thus used as 
food (Rana esculenta) is generally larger and more 
arched on the back than our common frog, (Rana tem- 
poraria,) and the colour is rather green, while ours is nearly 
yellow.” 

ENVIRONS. 


Tue environs of Brussels are extremely fertile, and both 
banks of the Senne abound with rich pasturage. The 
Forest of So1gNy commences at a short distance from 
the city, and extends over more than 16,000 acres; the 
trees are remarkably fine. The tree which chiefly prevails 
in the forest, is the common beech; but elm, oak, and 
abele, are not unfrequent. There are also ash-trees, willows, 
and a few small hornbeam-trees. In many parts of the 
forest may be seen large piles of billets, prepared for bemg 
sent to Brussels as firewood, each billet being about three 
feet long and one foot in circumference. The woodmen 
live in small seattered cottages, sometimes having mud walls, 
and deserving only the name of huts. The forest is tra- 
versed by narrow hunting-roads, and its surface is very 
unequal, sometimes rising into hillocks and sometimes 
sinking into deep glens 


THE PALACE OF SCHOONENBERG 


Is situated at the village of Lacken, about half a league 
from Brussels, and is built upon a small eminence called 
Schoonenberg (Beautiful Mountain), from which it takes 
its name. It was erected in 1782 by the Archduchess 
Maria Christina, as a summer residence for the governors 
of the Low Countries, but afterwards fell into the hands of 
Napoleon, by whom it was given to Josephine. 


TERVUEREN 
Is a pretty villa, about seven miles from Brussels, near the 
Forest of Soigny, which was built by the Prince of Orange. 
The gardens are large, but not very picturesque, 





WATERLOO. 


Our account of Brussels might justly be considered im- 
perfect, should we fail to give some description of the Battle 
of Waterloo, and of the place on which that gigantic con- 
flict took place; for it is a spot to the strong attraction of 
which Brussels has owed thousands of her visiters; and 
many a Briton, on his first arrival in that city, fair and 
pleasant as it is, feels that he has something yet in store 
for the sake of which, above all other things, he left his 
home, Let us, therefore, proceed to accompany our 
readers to this truly classie ground. 

The road from Brussels to the village of Waterloo, a 
distance of nine miles, lies through the forest of Soigny, ip 
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which the traveller at once finds an object of stirring in- 
terest ; he may apply the lines of the Northern Bard :— 
Thy wood, dark Soignies, holds us now, 
Where the tall beech’s glossy bough, 
For many a league around, 
With birch and darksome oak between, 
Spreads deep and far a pathless screen 
Of tangled forest ground. 


Emerging from the wood we reach the village,—for it is 
scarcely more than a village,—but bearing a name, compared 
with which ,Crecy, Poictiers, Azincour, and Blenheim, are 
of secondary note, Here, however, let us not delay, The 
notice which the little town of Waterloo, with its small 
chureh and silent cemetery, well deserves, will come after 
the story of the field. Pass we on, therefore, full of the 
thoughts of the great but awful 18th of June, to the ham- 
let of Mont St. Jean, which is a mile beyond Waterloo, 
Here the road divides, the right branch leading to Ni- 
velles, and that which is rather to our left to Genappe. 
Yet half a mile further,—and as we gradually ascend,— 
there is the battle-plain before us! the clear and open stage 
on which two of the most consummate generals that ever 
lived displayed their skill and prowess, while the eyes of 
Europe were anxiously fixed upon the combatants. 

Standing on this ridge, near the farm of Mont St. Jean, 
with the wood at our back, we are situated on what was 
the rear of the British line. To this ground the Duke of 
Wellington had retired with his brave army on the 17th of 
June, 1815, after the affairs of Ligny and Quatre Bras*. 
Both these battles had occurred in one day, the 16th,—the 
former having been well contested, but lost by Blucher and 
his Prussians against Napoleon,—the latter gallantly won, 
without cavalry on our side, against Ney by the army of 
Wellington, who, after many hours severe fighting, remained 
in possession of Quatre Bras. In this engagement, in 
which the Duke of Brunswick was killed, the 42nd (Seotch) 
regiment greatly distinguished itself, and suffered amazing 
loss. Finding himself however, separated from Blucher, 
who had retreated to Wavre without molestation from the 
enemy, the British general decided upon moving to the 
plains of Waterloo; and by five o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 17th, he had conducted his men to “the very place 
which,” as he had on a former occasion remarked, “ he 
would have chosen for the purpose, if ever it were his 
business to defend Brussels.” 

During the night of the 17th, the eve of the great 
battle, the rain fell in torrents; and of those men who laid 
themselves down upon that cold, clayey soil, particularly 
the officers, who had not changed the light ball-dresses 
vhich they had worn at a party given by the Duchess of 
Richmond at Brussels, not a few were so disabled as to be 
rendered unfit for further service. But at last the wished- 
for morning came, discovering to our troops opposite to them, 
about 1200 yards off, a fine army, which Napoleon, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, had brought thither 
in the course of the night; they are said to have amounted to 
80,000 men, including, besides a noble body of cavalry+ and 
300 pieces of artillery, his own renowned Imperial Guard. 

The numbers the Duke of Wellington had in the field 
are stated at 65,000 men, 39,000 of whom were English. 
His right wing, consisting of English divisions, Hano- 
verians, and Belgians, stretched back as far as Merke 
Braine, avoiding a ravine, and was commanded by the 
quiet but intrepid Lord Hill. The left wing, under the 
orders of the gallant and lamented Picton, terminated 
at the farm of Ter-la~-Haye. The centre consisted of the 
corps of the Prince of Orange, of Brunswickers, of Nassau 
regiments, with the Guards under General Cooke. At the 
centre was a tree which has since been removed, called the 
Wellington-tree, from the cireumstance of the Duke having 
fixed upon that spot for his own position. The British 
front extended upwards of a mile. The cavalry was posted 
chiefly in the rear of the centre. 

It so happens, from certain features in the field which 
cannot be mistaken, that the visiter at this day may 
accurately trace the chief incidents in the progress of 


* So called from four roads meeting, the farm of Quatre Bras 
being situated at the intersection of the routes from Charleroi to 
Brussels, and from Nivelles to Namur, 

+ How* Napoleon raised so numerous and splendid a force of 
corey, in the ‘short time which elapsed between his landing from 
Elba, March 1, and his appearance at Waterloo, in June,.is a matter 
ot astonishment to experienced officers, In giving the relative num- 
bers, we must remark on the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
obtaining entirely correct particulars on this and some other points 
connected with the event, 





the fray. I. In front of the centre of the British right 
wing, and near the Nivelles road, was a gentleman's house, 
called the chateau of Hougoumont, the remains of which 
are now standing, and bear evident and awful marks of 
devastation. The house, garden, and orchard, were occupied 
with our soldiers, and the wood about the house protected 
by a strong detachment. II. To the extreme left, the 
hamlet of Ter-la-Haye was likewise occupied: and, IJ. In 
front of the left centre the farm of La Haye Sainte was 
filled and guarded. We have marked these points in the 
above order, as affording a simple view of the three chief 
assaults successively made by the French, 

Between nine and ten o'clock, the weather began to 
clear up. Napoleon had taken his position, with the farm 
of La Belle Alliance in the centre of his line, and was 
ready for the attack. He occasionally ascended an 
observatory which had lately been erected there by the 
Prince of Orange, for a survey of the country, and from 
thence admired the appearance of the Britisharmy. “ Ah!” 
said he, as he looked upon the steady ranks set in array 
before Mont St. Jean, “Ah! I have them, then, these 
English!" For so far he had in some degree got the wish 
of his heart. His plan seems to have been first to divide 
the armies of Wellington and Blucher, and then to pounce 
in good time upon the British force, lest the Russians should 
arrive in their aid; and he wished, if possible, to finish the 
work ere the Prussian columns should advance by way of 
Wavre. But he had wofully miscalculated: how were his 
feelings of exultation changed, in a few short hours, to 
bitter and unavailing regret ! 

At about eleven o clock firing was heard; the left wing of 
the French, led by Jerome Buonaparte, rushed violently upon 
Hougoumont, hoping to seize that important post. But in 
vain: for though the men in the wood were overpowered 
by numbers, so that the enemy got even to the gates, 
Hougoumont never once came into their hands, but not- 
withstanding their repeated efforts, it was gallantly kept, 
though at the expense of many lives, throughout the day. 
Horrid must have been the sights and sounds at this place. 
When the trial of its defenders was fiercest, the chateau 
was found to be on fire!—portions of the building were 
falling in all directions, and the wounded, unable to move, 
perishing in the flames. This first project, then, having 
failed, the battle became more general,—French cuirassiers 
as well as infantry, poured down with the force of a torrent 
upon the British, who met them face to face with cavalry: 
and after mutual loss from this encounter, when the enemy 
returned protected by their artillery to a fresh attack, the 
British formed closely and steadily into squares, withhold- 
ing their fire until the assailants were near at hand, when 
the musketry dealt both the shock and the knell of death. 

And now another blow was to be aimed, and in a different 
direction. The day advancing, and no Prussians yet 
appearing, Napoleon decided to throw the weight of his 
arms upon the left of the British line, towards Ter-la-Haye, 
thinking, if he succeeded there, to cut off all passage 
between Wellington and Blucher. It was a bold measure, 
valiantly attempted: but Picton advanced his division in a 
solid square, who charged terribly upon them with bayonets: 
and when that veteran officer fell, killed by a musket-ball 
in his temple, he had defeated a design, which, had it 
answered, might have proved fatal to the then uncertain 
issue of the day. This was the second great but fruitless 
move of the French general. 

Meanwhile the carnage on both sides was lamentable. 
The ground was covered with slain; and many officers of 
worth and high promise, in achieving the defence of their 
king and country against a common foe, had sunk down in 
the arms of death. The fortune of the fight now began to 
smile upon Napoleon. Urging his masses on the farm of 
La Haye Sainte, his sanguine temper suggested that he 
should pierce the British line at its centre, and so cut off its 
retreat from Brussels! This was no blind presumption: for 
the Prussians were not yet heard of. The brave German 
Legion occupied the farm, but after doing their utmost to 
defend it, even to the death, were deprived of this strong hold. 
Then it was that Napoleon despatched from the field a 
courier to Paris, with the news that victory was no longer 
doubtful. A few hours after, he had no longer any army left ! 

Eager to improve what he had gained by the capture of 
La Haye, and hoping to end the business, which had then 
lasted incessantly for upwards of five hours, he brought 
down his powerful cavalry upon the centre of the allies; 
presently after, thick columns of infantry approached,—the 
obvious intention being to force the very point held by 
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Wellington and his staff, and to carry the farm and village of | who had entered the field under hus auspices in the morning, 


Mont St. Jean. The Duke, aware of the danger, led several | 
charges in person, encouraged the soldiers by his presence | 
and exhortations, placed himself repeatedly in the middle | 


of several squares, when they appeared to waver, and thus 
not only gave a check to the rash onset, but drove the enemy 


from the position they had gained, and recovered the farm | 
To secure this, however, and other advan- 
| was shown by the Prussians. 


of La Haye. 
tages, he had employed all his reserves, while the French 
yoserves were all waiting to be called into action; and 


our great commander, however cool and intrepid, could not | 
| subject, lest it should lead us into painful reflections, when 
| our purpose was to furnish facts. We will therefore conclude 
| our memoir in the words of one of the heroes of Waterloo, 
| which he used on the occasion of receiving the thanks of the 


conceal from himself or from his staff, that to ensure a 
successful resuit of that arduous day, the Prussian troops 
must arrive,—and so indeed they did. At half-past six 
o'clock, Buonaparte first heard that they were advancings— 
“ Psha!” he exclaimed, “ it is Grouchy ;" and this deception 
he circulated through the ranks. But, no, it was Bulow’s 
army, faithfully guided by a peasant, marching full upon 
the enemy's flank ; and Grouchy, who had been sent to keep 
the Prussians in check, was afar off. Napoleon, however, 
continued to make his hostile movements with great and 
rapid, though not lasting, effect. His final resort had yet to 
be tried: his own Imperial invincible Guard were formed 
They fondly imagined that their master 
but they had to pass before 


into two columns. 
would charge at their head; 


him; and giving him a last expressive look, they were, | 
many of them, led to their duty and their doom under the | 


command of Ney. 

The effect of that tremendous charge was like the 
lightning-shock ; it carried all before it; and once more, 
in this strange and eventful battle, the victory was, to 
appearance, Napoleon's. But “the English,” to use an 
expression of his own, which conveyed an unintended com- 
pliment, “the English do not know when they are beaten.” 
In a hollow of the ground, immediately in front of the French, 
and protected from the fire of their artillery, lay a regiment 
of British Foot Guards. The Duke of Wellington was close 
behind them. The Imperial Guard approached within a 
hundred yards; when the Duke suddenly exclaimed, “ Up, 
Guards, and at them!” and placed himself at their head. 
All was soon confusion in the French army, who, from being 
assailants, became fugitives. The British found it their turn 
to attack. Justly elated at the weleome advance of the 
Prussians, they did not fear pushing their columns too far; 
while the vanquished leader of the enemy, with a face of 
horror, exclaiming that all was lost, was in an instant on the 
gallop for Charleroi; and the crowds who remained alive, and 





full of high hopes of victory, were now heard to utter that 
natural but degrading ery, Sauve qui peut, (Escape who can!) 

The accidental meeting of Wellington and Blucher, after 
the victory, took place at the farm of La Belle Alliance, so 
called from this circumstance. The former proposed to 
pursue the retreating remnant of the French army; he did 
so; and in this pursuit it is to be regretted that no quarter 
The miseries of war had 
been sufficiently dreadful, without further aggravation on the 
part of the strong against the weak. We will not pursue this 


House of Commons. Of the Duke of Wellington, Sir Henry 
Clinton said,—* By his constant vigilance, his undaunted 
firmness, and the exertion of the greatest intrepidity and 
perseverance, he was able, throughout the well-contested day, 
to defeat every effort of a powerful and enterprising enemy, 
and ultimately to gain that victory by which he restored 
peace to Europe, and increased, to the impossibility of our 
ever acquitting it, His COUNTRYS DEBT OF GRATITUDE.” 


On the field of battle are two interesting monuments 
viz., that to the memory of the Hon. Sir Alexander Gordon, 
brother to the Earl of Aberdeen, who there terminated a 
short but glorious career at the age of twenty-nine, and 
“fell in the blaze of his fame; the other to some brave 
officers of the German Legion, who likewise died under 
circumstances of peculiar distinction. There is also, on an 
enormous mound, a colossal lion of bronze, in not a very 
prepossessing attitude, erected by the Belgians to the honour 
of the Prince of Orange, who was wounded at about that 
spot. Against the walls of the church, at the village of 
Waterloo, are many beautiful marble tablets with the most 
affecting inscriptions,—records of men of various countries, 
who expired on that solemn and memorable occasion in 
supporting a common cause. Many of these brave men 
were buried in a cemetery at a short distance from the 
village. Adverting to the feelings of the Duke, on losing 
so many personal friends, feelings which he was not 
ashamed to acknowledge, Scott has these lines: 

Ah! though her guardian angel’s shield 
Fenc’d Britain’s Hero through the field, 
Fate not the less her power made known 


Through his friends’ hearts to pierce his own ! 
The Field of Waterloo, 
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